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to him several of his own leading parts, all of which Mossop
played well. Naturally vain, his success turned his head.
He boasted that he was the equal of Garrick, although, as
he expressed the gradation, he usually placed himself just
below the great actor. Old theatre-goers, though they con-
ceded Mossop ?s abilities, missed the presence of Garrick,
who, perhaps a little piqued at the reception of a rival,
kept in the background. They wondered why Garrick let
Mossop have his great role in Macbeth. Accordingly
Mossop was haled before the Censor of Great Britain to
show cause why he had assumed the style, title, and dignity
of Macbeth, while Mr. Garrick, the only true and lawful
Macbeth, was still in full life and health. After some ex-
quisite raillery, seasoned with just praise, the humbled
Irishman was discharged by the Court. A few days after-
wards Garrick resumed Macbeth, a part in which he was
above all others, says Fielding, matchless. Aside from
Garrick, the actor at Drury Lane whom Fielding liked best
was "William Havard, not so much for his art as for his
qualities as a man. Havard reminded him of the elder
Mills whom he had known in his youth. Both possessed
the most amiable qualities, and both for this reason were
often given the most amiable roles, wherein they appeared
exactly as they were in life. Havard often played Horatio
to Garriek's Hamlet; whereof Fielding quotes Garrick as
saying: "Mr. Havard always acts the part of my friend;
and whether on the stage, or off, I never desire a better."
With the recommendation that everybody attend Mr,
Havard 7s benefit on the eleventh of April, the Censorial
Court adjourned sine die.

To be exact, the court, whose proceedings were first re-
ported in the fifth number, on January 18, came to an end
in the twenty-eighth number, on April 7. It was, however,
revived in the last issue of the periodical for a final deadly
stroke upon the head of Dr. Hill During the period of its
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